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nurseries. 


make some return for very arduous services. It may be by 
larg-e salary, or, as it must be in small households, by having 
a good deal of the society of the lady-nurse. A certain 
amount of sacrifice on their part must be demanded, but 
children are and should be a constant demand on their 
parents’ capacity for personal sacrifice. J hat is nothing 
new. 

But whatever arrangement is made we must guard against 
that tendency, which we have already noticed in our advisers, 
to think our own the very best possible. Constant change in 
methods, even in hours is very bad for children ; but we must 
bear in mind that on the other hand they grow so quickly, 
develop so quickly, change so quickly, that the arrangements 
which were quite satisfactory at one time may be far from 
sufficing a year later. In a quiet household of grown-people 
the routine of domestic life may go on from year to year 
with but little change, but this cannot be possible when 
children’s hours of sleep and lessons have to be considered. 
Some unimaginative people fail to notice that their children 
are growing up. It seems as great a necessity for parents to 
be elastic as it is for them to have sufficient purpose of their 
own not to change with every suggestion. To return to the 
point, the time comes when the best nurse fails to be all that 
the children want, and most usually when the best governess 
must be replaced by school. So that not only may our 
arrangements be faulty in themselves, but they are by the 
nature of things constantly liable to become archaic. 


ON PUNISHMENT. 

By J. H. Badley, M.A. 

In the September number of the Parents’ Review was a paper 
bearing the title “ School Punishments.” As a schoolmaster 
who is brought into daily contact with the problem of punish- 
ment, I read the paper in the hope of finding some help in 
this difficult matter; but analysis only disclosed the following 
suggestions. 

(1) I hat the old-fashioned cane is less harmful than the 
new-fangled imposition of “ lines ” or “ repetition. ” It surely 
does not take us far to say that a bad thing is at least not 
so bad as a worse ! 

(2) That the ideal school must be a “ microcosm ” repro- 
ducing the “ methods of the world ” in its rewards and 
punishments. For my own part, I am not so well satisfied 
with the methods of the world — practically, fine and imprison- 
ment — as to wish to reproduce them in a school. 

(3) That the work of the school should be so organized 
that every boy could follow his own “ penchant ” without 
“ invidious distinction ” between moth-hunting and classics. 
Happy school ! Happy boys ! Alas, that time and space 
and human nature should bar the realization of such a 
scheme ! 

(4) That those boys who, under such ideal conditions, still 
remained idle should be won over by private talk, or 
“judicious application of the cane”; or, better still, should 
be relegated to the private tutor, who would further save 
them from the “ stereotyping process of the school. Here, 
at last, we have the pith of the nicitter : schools cannot do 
without punishments ; but punishments are eithei injurious 
or useless ; ergo , let boys be educated by tutors. 
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The writer seems to be one of those persons who regard 
school as merely a place for “ lessons,” knowledge the sole 
aim, and idleness the only crime it recognizes. I unishment 
to him means only a cure for laziness. And of course this 
is the function of a large proportion ot school punishments. 
But to such a view there is no place in the school for 
character-training ; all the other faults that need correction 
are left out of account. As a matter of fact, the teacher’s 
work is not so simple under any conditions ; least of all 
in a school ; and if, as I believe, the school-training is 
only a continuation, in a wider sphere and under conditions 
more nearly resembling those of after life, of the home- 
training, the question of punishment has a much wider 
bearing. 

What parent has not at some time been confronted and 
puzzled by the problem, Ought I to punish that or not ? 
and if so, what sort of punishment will be best ? The 
schoolmaster spends much of his life in answering, practically, 
these questions ; yet he is either a very happy or a highly 
unenviable man, to whom they do not always recur with 
something of novelty. In fact no sweeping answer can be 
given ; but in this as in other factors of education there are 
general principles discoverable for guidance. 

The problem divides itself into three. First, is punishment 
ever necessary at all ? Second, what things require punish- 
ment r and third, what sort of punishment is best ? I 
propose to touch briefly upon these three points. 

Many parents, I believe, start with the belief that 
children need not be punished ; that their children, at all 
events, will never do anything wrong. Most do not retain 
the belief long ; the few who do become the slaves of their 
children s caprices. There is no need to postulate “ Original 
Sin ” to account for wrong-doing ; human nature, like other 
things, follows the line of least resistance, and does nothing 
that it is not compelled to do by pleasure or pain in their 
varying degrees, from the pleasure and pain of animal- 
sensation to the approval or protest of conscience. Punish- 
ment is the external conscience of childhood, and goes far to 
shape the inner conscience of the man. Everyone learns to 
ojey the “laws of Nature,” because Nature never tails to 
punis any breach of them ; we should learn no less to obey 
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the moral laws if punishment were as speedy and as evident 
This is one half of the work of education, to take over 
Natures part, and by forestalling her punishment in little 
things to save the child from running into them in the 
all-important things of life. Natures punishments are 
retributive ; ours are also, and more largely, intended to be 
deterrent, though to the child, I think, they must always 
come as retribution for wrong-doing. If it is worth while 
drawing a line between “ right " and “wrong”— and every 
one will admit that this must be done at some point of the 
child s growth the law thus made must carry penalties. 
All attempts to treat children as already full-grown rational 
beings are doomed to failure; and though it is often -urged 
that obedience should only be the outcome of the child's 
love for parent or teacher, there are few children— I doubt 
if there are any — whose love is not deepened by enforcement 
of obedience, and weakened by its relaxation. Most of us 
can call to mind instances enough in proof of this. 

I hold, then, that punishment is a necessary part of a child's 
training ; but of course everything depends on the nature of 
the punishment, and the w r ay in which it is administered. It 
must never be forgotten that punishment must itself be 
educative ; it is not merely negative, but creative either of 
good or bad. It will either leave in the child's mind a 
stimulus to right effort, or, if misapplied, a germ of revolt and 
disaffection. 

Granted, then, that it is sometimes necessary to punish, 
the problem becomes when ? and how ? — Children go wrong 
from causes that may be roughly classed as ignorance, 
laziness, cowardice, or misdirected energy. 

Mere ignorance, of the duty to be done or of the results of 
wrong-doing, is never in itself a fault, and can only be 
remedied by teaching ; but if the child has been taught, and 
is forgetful or careless, or has not learnt though laziness or 
inattention, real faults are involved that need punishment. 
The results of a “wrong" action ( i.e ., one that transgresses 
any rule clearly laid down) are best learnt by experience : for 
example, if the child leaves things about, let them be taken 
away ; if he comes late to a meal, let him go without some 
specially liked portion of it ; if he makes himself unbearable, 
let his companions knock it out of him in their own way. 
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But some knowledge is too dearly bought by experience : 
here authority must step in ; he must believe that the thing i s 
wrong, and that he will be punished if he does it. lhe habit 
of obedience, once formed, will save a child irom much bitter 
experience, and though it must be blind obedience at first, he 
can be taught by degrees that there are reasons for each 
“Thou shalt” or “Thou shalt not’ that he will know and 
approve for himself in time. There is also ignorance of the 
way of doing the necessary thing, only to be removed by 
practice, — extra work at that particular thing, not so much 
as a punishment, as a necessary struggle till the difficulty is 
surmounted. 

Laziness, most parents think, will be cured at school in due 
time ; and so school and home get from the first sharply 
opposed associations in the child’s mind, to the great loss of 
both. If the old rule “ whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might ” were only enforced in the nursery, 
what years of wasted life would be saved ! For any form of 
laziness, occasional homoeopathic doses may be useful, 
nothing being more irksome than enforced idleness ; for 
forgetfulness, anything that exercises the memory (even 
“ repetition,” if not allowed to become parrot-like) ; for 
carelessness and inattention, anything that requires exertion — 
standing up or any sudden movement, — in fact, any form of 
drill ; for lessons not properly done, the obvious punishment 
is to do them again, with a fixed standard to reach. Here, 
as everywhere else, the early formation of right habit is 
all in all. 

Physical cowardice, is no doubt generally constitutional, 
and cannot be met by punishment ; but moral cowardice, 
such as shows itself in untruthfulness, surely requires 
punishment as clearly as does cruelty or any gross wrong- 
doing. Disobedience, untruthfulness and deliberate unkind- 
ness seem to me to be the evil spirits that must be banished 
first, and at any cost ; and anyone who permits these is unfit 
to be a teacher or a parent. 

Lastly, there are the faults of misdirected energy, rising 
from high spirits or from uncontrolled desires or passions. 
Here, though punishment is necessary as a reminder of the 
consequences of a careless act or of want of self-control, it is 
of little good alone without an attempt to remedy the causes. 
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I hus, to take a simple example, on a wet day children are 
more apt to be restless and quarrelsome for want of a proper 
outlet for their spirits; punishment does not mend matters; 
what they want is to be shown how to occupy themselves. 

If . W< r ™ e,e alwa y s watchful enough to suggest channels in 
which this energy might pleasurably and usefully be turned 
there would be little need of punishment. Passion is a 
matter of temperament, and though it needs punishment, 
when the fit has subsided and the child can understand, still 
more does it need sympathy and help to be on guard against 
it. In passing, let me mention one form of uncontrolled 
desire that seems to me specially to need prompt suppres- 
sion ; I mean grumbling. Few faults grow faster, or are 
more destructive to character. The grosser faults of cruelty, 
greediness, and other forms of selfishness, everyone will 
admit to be cases for the knife : how it is to be applied will 
vary with each case. 

How to punish without harming the child : this is in 
practice the most difficult side of the problem. Nature’s 
punishments are pain or loss of some kind, and we can only 
follow Nature, lliere is in many persons’ minds a notion that 
we ought never to inflict pain, or at least as little as possible. 
No kindness could be more mistaken. But it becomes a 
truism if we say “ as little as is necessary.” Moral growth is 
impossible without pain. There is no royal road to wisdom 
that is all smiles and sunshine ; and if there were it would 
leave us weak, untried, unable to endure. But there are 
different kinds of pain, — of body and mind ; how much of 
each ought we to inflict r 

There was no uncertainty about the answer in all schools a 
few decades since. Flogging and caning reigned supreme, 
and are still defended as being the speediest, most effective, 
and least harmful modes of punishment. But public opinion 
has turned against them, not, I imagine, on account of the 
pain inflicted, but of the degradation incurred. To thrash a 
boy is to treat him as an animal, which to a sensitive boy 
brings a loss of self-respect. Can this ever be a good thing r 
Let me say at once that I am an advocate of thrashing in 
certain cases, though by no means as a common thing. 
Caning is too easy, and too liable to abuse ; but a sound 
flogging may be of the greatest service. There are boys 
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T - Z^uTbe touched in this way ; and as the object 
who can only ^ thg boy ’ s W ,H, if m this wav 

of all P unls I "®'. n i in th i s . These boys are happily f ew . 
only, then boy a thrashing may be salvation. 

y n,ere V »re times when a boy has dropped altogether ou, of , he 
h Arse and needs the sense of humiliation to bring him 
lie* will feel the need and valued it himself if he 
truTts' the person who gives it, -and it is needless to say 
that without this trust any punishment must lose half, and 
the better half, of its effect. Then for some offences, that 
involve loss of self-respect or callousness to the pain of 
others such as bullying, cruelty to animals and the like, 
this form of punishment seems the most suitable. But it is 
a thing that ought not to need to be repeated. If a thrashing 
is needed, let it be a sound one, and do its work once 

for all. , , , . 

Ridicule and sarcasm cut more keenly than the cane, and 

are I think, more dangerous. There are few things more 
effective than good-humoured ridicule, such as is seen not to 
proceed from spite or desire to show off, and not meant 
merely to hurt. Bad behaviour, tricks of manner, can be 
made ridiculous with the aid of a keen sense of humour. 
Ridicule is always a dangerous tool ; in general a child gets 
more than enough from his playmates ; but I think it has 
its use in dealing with conceit and affectation. 

The mental pain of shame and sorrow at hurting others 
ought plainly to form a large part of all punishment, but 
they are called out, not so much by any special lorrn of 
punishment, as by the way in which it is administered. The 
power to call them out is one of the marks of the true 
teacher, it is a secret that can hardly be reduced to rule, but 
one that love teaches of itself. 

Loss is Nature’s punishment for neglect and for excess- 
The child cannot yet appreciate the debt that Nature will ay 
up against him in loss of muscle, or brain, or character, so ^ 
must put it in terms that he can understand. If | ie waS jy 
his time he must lose some of his holiday ; it l 16 
he must lose something that he likes, and so forth. ^ a 
hardly say that it is easy to overdo this : we do not " c 0 nly 
child to lose all of anything that is good for him, f )Ut 0 f 
enough to teach him its value. Another form of l° sh > 0 
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money, is the obvious penalty for damage or loss of anything 
that can be replaced by money, and, to my thinking, should 
be restricted to such things. A system of fines tends to set 
an undue value upon money, and to foster the idea that 
somebody makes a profit by punishment. 

A full discussion of the subject would take me too far, and 
I must bring these outlines and jottings to an end with a few 
general remarks suggested by my own experience, and 
commonplace enough to all teachers. Fear is the last thing 
to aim at in punishing ; that is the way to make cowards or 
hypocrites, or to rouse hitter antagonism, so there should 
be nothing like threatening. The consequence of wrong- 
doing must be pointed out, and must be felt to be inevitable, 
and in no way dependent on the elder’s caprice. I think feu- 
qualities are so strongly developed in children— in boys, at 
least as the sense of justice. It is narrow, of course, and 
does not see all sides of a question, hut it is right enough as 
far as it goes, and is the teacher’s best ally if he carries it 
with him. I don’t believe in arguing with a boy, but I do 
believe in taking trouble to show him the rights and 
wrongs of a matter instead of punishing off-hand, and 1 
believe that for a boy to “own up” that he is in the wrong 
is worth all the impositions he could do. Not that he is to be 
let off because of it ; but the aim of all punishment is to act 
on the inuigination and rouse the will. As soon as the child 
can be led to understand the fault and the reason of the 
punishment, to be ashamed of the one and glad of the other, 
and to determine that it shall not he needed again, it is 
only one-sided if this is not done ; and, in fact, one of the 
main values of punishment is that it gives an opportunity of 
saying what will be listened to. I am speaking now of the 
rarer and more serious faults; for we must discriminate 
between such faults as will continually' recur — untidiness, for 
example, or forgetfulness, — and faults that must be dealt 
with at the moment, once for all, such as disobedience or 
untruthfulness. I do not think these latter, though far the 
most serious, are the most difficult to punish, because you 
have the child, at heart, on your side. The little things of 
every day are the hardest to meet. Anything like ‘nagging’ 
is of course worse than useless ; better is an occasional bit of 
disproportionate severity, to impress memory and imagination, 
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“ if it Ts plain That it is not merely due to impatience 
tlon ’ f . L to the kind of punishment selected, so l 0ng 
or caprice. - . harmful, (as keeping in or writing 

as 11 1S ' \ if is ] ess important that it should exactly 

4um * t cm. 

m w tn brine him to his bearings. And lastly, it must 
never be forgotten that punishment is not of itself a remedy, 
any more than medicine, unless we attack the cause of which 
the fault is merely a result. Xhts may be tn the ch.ld, „ may 
be in his surroundings-it may be tn ourselves. 


THE F'ESOLE club papers. 

By W. G. Collingwood. 

XXIII. EARS. 

Have you a fairly patient model-man, woman or child r 
Get the head in profile, and on a level with your eye as vou 
stand, arranging your sitter on a platform or high seat as you 
did in painting the head. If your model won’t be patient 
without reading, arrange the book or paper on a high stand 
or an easel, so that the face may not be looking downwards 
into the lap, and that the profile may come pretty level : that 
is to say, with the head set on the shoulders as when one is 
walking, the chin neither elevated nor depressed. Your light, 
you remember, is to come over your left shoulder ; your sitter 
therefore had better show the right ear, otherwise the book 
will be in the dark, and the model’s eyes will be tired. Then 
of course the model will object, or ought to object, to sitting. 

First, let us take a bit of brown paper; any sort, so long as 
it is not crumpled ; and a bit of white chalk — any sort will do 
for this first diagram sketch. We stand to this work ; life 
sized figures, or even the details of them, can’t be done 
without the walk back. 

With the chalk anybody can draw an ear. \ou put a 
squarish white patch, the lobe, as it were the root-mass of a 
little seedling plant ; one tendril of which shoots up, and 
curves round, and forks at the end of it into two tiny branches ; 
and the other tendril, starting independently from the lobe, 
curls right round the first shoot, fork and all, and ends with 
a little leaf hanging down so as just to touch with its point the 
top of the lobe from whose opposite side it sprang. All ears 
are built on the same plan ; their difference is merely in the 
relations of the parts. In some the lobe is bigger in 


